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A  STUDY  OF  A  WOMAN* 

TO  THE  MARQUIS  JEAN-CHARLES  DI  NEGRO 

The  Marquise  de  Listomere  is  one  of  those 
young  women  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Restoration.  She  has  principles — 
she  fasts,  she  takes  the  sacrament,  and  she  goes 
to  balls  and  operas  very  elegantly  dressed;  her 
confessor  permits  her  to  combine  the  pleasures 
of  earth  with  holy  denial.  Always  conforming 
with  the  Church  and  with  the  world,  she  pre- 
sents a  living  image  of  the  present  day,  which 
seems  to  have  taken  the  word  "legality"  for  its 
motto.  The  conduct  of  the  marquise  shows  just 
enough  religious  devotion  to  become  under  a 
new  Maintenon  the  gloomy  piety  of  the  last~ 
days  of  Louis  XIV,  and  enough  worldliness  to* 
adopt  the  habits  of  gallantry  of  the  first  years 
of  that  reign,  should  it  ever  be  revived.  At  the 
present  moment  she  is  strictly  virtuous  from 
policy — possibly  from  inclination.  Married  for 
the  last  seven  years  to  the  Marquis  de  Lis- 
tomere, one  of  those  deputies  who  expect  a  peer- 
age, she  may  also  consider  that  such  conduct 
will  advance  the  ambitions  of  her  family.  Some 
women  are  reserving  their  judgment  of  her  un- 
til the  moment  when  Monsieur  de  Listomere 
becomes  a  peer  of  France,  when  she  herself  will 
be  thirty-six  years  of  age — a  time  of  life  when 
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most  women  discover  that  they  are  dupes  of 
social  laws. 

The  marquis  is  a  rather  insignificant  man. 
He  stands  well  at  court;  his  good  qualities  are 
as  negative  as  his  defects;  the  former  can  no 
more  make  him  a  reputation  for  virtue  than  the 
latter  can  give  him  the  sort  of  glamor  cast  by 
vice.  As  deputy,  he  never  speaks,  but  he  votes 
right.  He  behaves  in  his  own  home  as  he  does 
in  the  Chamber.  Consequently,  he  is  held  to  be 
one  of  the  best  husbands  in  France.  Though 
not  displaying  lively  interest,  he  never  scolds, 
unless,  to  be  sure,  he  is  kept  waiting.  His 
friends  have  named  him  "dull  weather" — aptly 
enough,  for  there  is  neither  clear  light  nor  total 
darkness  about  him.  He  is  like  all  the  minis- 
ters who  have  succeeded  one  another  in  France 
since  the  Charter.  A  woman  with  principles 
could  not  have  fallen  into  better  hands.  It  is 
certainly  a  great  thing  for  a  virtuous  woman  to 
have  married  a  man  incapable  of  follies. 

Occasionally  some  fops  have  been  sufficiently 
impertinent  to  press  the  hand  of  the  marquise 
while  dancing  with  her.  They  gained  nothing 
in  return  but  contemptuous  glances;  all  were 
made  to  feel  the  shock  of  that  insulting  in- 
difference which,  like  a  spring  frost,  destroys 
the  germs  of  flattering  hopes.  Beaux,  wits, 
and  fops,  men  whose  sentiments  are  fed  by 
sucking  their  canes,  those  of  a  great  name,  or 
a  great  fame,  those  of  the  highest  or  the  lowest 
rank  in  her  own  world,  they  all  grow  pale  be- 
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fore  her.  She  has  conquered  the  right  to  con- 
verse as  long  and  as  often  as  she  chooses  with 
the  men  who  seem  to  her  agreeable,  without  be- 
ing entered  on  the  tablets  of  gossip.  Certain 
coquettish  women  are  capable  of  following  a 
plan  of  this  kind  for  seven  years  in  order  to 
gratify  their  fancies  later;  but  to  suppose  any 
such  reservations  in  the  Marquise  de  Listomdre 
would  be  to  calumniate  her. 

I  have  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  this 
phoenix.  She  talks  well;  I  know  how  to  listen; 
consequently  I  please  her,  and  I  go  to  her  par- 
ties. That,  in  fact,  was  the  object  of  my  ambi- 
tion. 

Neither  plain  nor  pretty,  Madame  de  Lis- 
tomere  has  white  teeth,  a  dazzling  skin,  and 
very  red  lips;  she  is  tall  and  well-made;  her 
foot  is  small  and  slender,  and  she  does  not  put 
it  forth;  her  eyes,  far  from  being  dulled  like 
those  of  so  many  Parisian  women,  have  a  gentle 
glew  which  becomes  quite  magical  if,  by  chance, 
she  is  animated.  A  soul  is  then  divined  be- 
hind that  rather  indefinite  form.  If  she  takes 
an  interest  in  the  conversation  she  displays  a 
grace  which  is  otherwise  buried  beneath  the 
precautions  of  cold  demeanor,  and  then  she  is 
not  charming.  She  does  no*  seek  success,  but 
she  obtains  it.  We  find  that  for  which  we  do 
not  seek:  that  saying  is  so  often  true  that 
some  day  it  will  be  turned  into  a  proverb.  It 
is,  in  fact,  the  moral  of  this  adventure,  which 
I  should  not  allow  myself  to  toll  if  it  were  not 
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cooing  at  the  present  moment  through  all  the 
salons  of  Paris. 

The  Marquise  de  Listomere  danced,  about  a 
month  ago,  with  a  young  man  as  modest  as  he 
is  lively,  full  of  good  qualities,  but  exhibiting, 
chiefly,  his  faults.  He  is  ardent,  but  he  laughs 
at  ardor;  he  has  talent,  but  he  hides  it;  he 
plays  the  learned  man  with  aristocrats,  and  the 
aristocrat  with  learned  men.  Eugene  de  Ras- 
tignac  is  one  of  those  extremely  clever  young 
men  who  try  all  things,  and  seem  to  test  others 
to  discover  what  the  future  has  in  store  for 
them.  While  awaiting  the  age  of  ambition,  he 
scoffs  at  everything;  he  has  grace  and  original- 
ity, two  rare  qualities  because  the  one  is  apt 
to  exclude  the  other.  On  this  occasion  he 
talked  for  nearly  half  an  hour  with  Madame 
de  Listomere,  without  any  predetermined  idea 
of  pleasing  her.  As  they  followed  the  caprices 
of  conversation,  which,  beginning  with  the 
opera  of  William  Tell,  had  reached  the  topic  of 
the  duties  of  women,  he  looked  at  the  marquise, 
more  than  once,  in  a  manner  that  embarrassed 
her;  then  he  left  her  and  did  not  speak  to  her 
again  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  He  danced, 
played  at  ecartee,  lost  some  money,  and  went 
home  to  bed.  I  have  the  honor  to  assure  you 
that  the  affair  happened  exactly  as  I  have  here 
related  it.  I  add  nothing,  and  I  suppress  noth- 
ing. 

The  next  morning  Rastignac  woke  late  and 
Stayed   in  bed,    giving   himself   up    to    one   of 
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those  matutinal  reveries  in  the  course  of  which 
a  young  man  glides  like  a  sylph  under  many  a 
silk,  or  cashmere,  or  cotton  drapery.  The 
heavier  the  body  from  its  weight  of  sleep,  the 
more  active  the  mind.  Rastignac  finally  got  up, 
without  yawning  over-much  as  many  ill-bred 
persons  are  apt  to  do.  He  rang  for  his  valet, 
ordered  tea,  and  drank  immoderately  of  it 
when  it  came — which  may  not  seem  extraor- 
dinary to  persons  who  like  tea,  but  to  explain 
the  circumstance  to  others,  who  regard  that 
beverage  as  a  panacea  for  indigestion,  I  will 
add  that  Eugene  was,  by  this  time,  writing  let- 
ters. He  was  comfortably  seated,  with  his  feet 
more  frequently  on  the  andirons  than  properly 
on  the  rug.  Ah!  to  have  one's  feet  on  the 
polished  bar  which  connects  the  two  griffins  of 
a  fender,  and  to  think  of  our  love  in  our  dress- 
ing-gown is  so  delightful  a  thing  that  I  deeply 
regret  having  neither  mistress,  nor  fender,  nor 
dressing-gown. 

The  first  letter  which  Eugene  wrote  was  soon 
finished.  He  folded  and  sealed  it,  and  laid  it 
before  him  without  adding  the  address.  The 
second  letter,  begun  at  eleven  o'clock,  was  not 
finished  till  midday.  The  four  pages  were 
closely  filled. 

"That  woman  keeps  running  in  my  head," 
he  muttered,  as  he  folded  this  second  letter 
and  laid  it  before  him,  intending  to  address  it 
as  soon  as  he  had  ended  his  involuntary  reverie. 

He   crossed   the   two    flaps   of   his    flowered 
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dressing  gown,  put  his  feet  on  a  stool,  slipped 
his  hands  into  the  pockets  of  his  red  cashmere 
trousers,  and  lay  back  in  a  delightful  easy- 
chair  with  side  wings,  the  seat  and  back  of 
which  made  an  angle  of  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty degrees.  He  stopped  drinking  tea  and  re- 
mained motionless,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  gilded 
hand  which  formed  the  knob  of  his  shovel,  but 
without  seeing  either  hand  or  shovel.  He 
ceased  even  to  poke  the  fire — a  vast  mistake! 
Isn't  it  one  of  our  greatest  pleasures  to  play" 
with  the  fire  when  we  think  of  women?  Our 
minds  find  speeches  in  those  tiny  blue  flames 
which  suddenly  dart  up  and  babble  on  the 
hearth.  We  interpret  as  we  please  the  strong, 
harsh  tones  of  a  "burgundian." 

Here  I  must  pause  to  put  before  all  ignorant 
persons  an  explanation  of  that  word,  derived 
from  a  very  distinguished  etymologist  who 
wishes  his  name  kept  secret.  "Burgundian"  is 
the  name  given,  since  the  reign  of  Charles  VI, 
to  those  noisy  explosions  of  the  fire  which  fling 
upon  the  carpet  or  the  clothes  a  tiny  coal  or 
ember,  the  small  nucleus  of  a  conflagration. 
Heat  or  fire  releases,  it  is  said,  a  bubble  of  air 
left  in  the  heart  of  the  wood  by  a  gnawing 
worm,  hide  amor,  inde  burgundus.  We  tremble 
when  we  see  the  structure  we  so  carefully 
erected  between  the  logs  roll  down  like  an 
avalanche.  To  build  and  stir  and  play  with  fire 
when  we  love  is  the  material  development  of 
our  thoughts. 
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It  was  at  this  moment  that  I  entered  the 
room.  Rastignac  gave  a  jump  and  said:  "Ah! 
there  you  are,  dear  Horace;  how  long  have 
you  been  here?" 

"Just  come." 

"Ah!" 

He  took  up  the  two  letters,  addressed  them, 
and  rang  for  his  servant. 

"Take  these,"  he  said,  "and  deliver  them." 

Joseph  departed  without  a  word — admirable 
servant! 

We  began  to  talk  of  the  expedition  to  Morea, 
to  which  I  was  anxious  to  be  appointed  as  phy- 
sician. Eugene  remarked  that  I  should  lose  a 
great  deal  of  time  if  I  left  Paris.  We  con- 
versed on  various  matters. 

When  the  Marquise  de  Listomere  rose,  about 
half-past  two  that  afternoon,  her  waiting-maid, 
Caroline,  gave  her  a  letter  which  she  read 
while  Caroline  was  doing  her  hair  (an  impu- 
dence which  many  young  women  are  thought- 
less enough  to  commit). 

"Dear  angel  of  love,"  said  the  letter,  "treas- 
ure of  my  life  and  happiness — " 

At  these  words  the  marquise  was  about  to 
fling  the  letter  in  the  fire;  but  there  came 
into  her  head  a  fancy  —  which  all  virtuous 
women  will  readily  understand — to  see  how  a 
man  who  began  a  letter  in  that  style  could  pos- 
sibly end  it.    When  she  had  turned  the  fourth 
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page  and  read  it,  she  let  her  arms  drop  like  a 
person  much  exhausted. 

"Caroline,  go  and  ask  who  left  this  letter." 

"Madame,  I  received  it  myself  from  the  valet 
of  Monsieur  le  Baron  de  Rastignac." 

After  that  there  was  a  long  silence. 

"Does  Madame  intend  to  dress?"  asked  Caro- 
line at  last. 

"No —  He  is  certainly  a  most  impertinent 
man,"  reflected  the  marquise. 

All  women  may  imagine  for  themselves  the 
ensuing  reflections  of  which  this  was  the  first. 

Madame  de  Listomere  ended  her  thoughts  by 
a  formal  decision  to  forbid  her  porter  to  admit 
Monsieur  de  Rastignac,  and  to  show  him,  her- 
self, something  more  than  disdain  when  she 
met  him  in  society;  for  his  insolence  far  sur- 
passed that  of  other  men  which  the  marquise 
had  ended  by  overlooking.  At  first  she  thought 
of  keeping  the  letter,  but  on  Second  thought 
she  burned  it. 

"Madame  has  just  received  a  beautiful  love 
letter,  and  she  read  it,"  said  Caroline  to  the 
housemaid. 

"I  should  never  have  thought  that  of  ma- 
dame,"  replied  the  other,  quite  surprised. 

That  evening  Madame  de  Listomere  went  to  a 
party  at  the  Marquis  de  Beauseant's,  where  Ras- 
tignac would  probably  betake  himself.  It  was 
Saturday.  The  Marquis  de  Beauseant  was  in 
some  way  a  connection  of  Monsieur  de  Ras- 
tignac, and  the  young  man  was  not  likely  to 
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miss  coming.  By  two  in  the  morning  Madame 
de  Listomere,  who  had  gone  there  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  crushing  Eugene  by  her  cold- 
ness, discovered  that  she  was  waiting  in  vain. 
A  brilliant  man — Stendhal — has  given  the  fan- 
tastic name  of  "crystallization"  to  the  process 
which  Madame  de  Listomere's  thoughts  went 
through  before,  during,  and  after  this  evening. 

Four  days  later  Eugene  was  scolding  his 
valet. 

"Ah  ga!  Joseph;  I  shall  soon  have  to  send 
you  away,  my  lad." 

"What  is  it,  monsieur?" 

"You  do  nothing  but  make  mistakes.  Where 
did  you  carry  those  letters  I  gave  you  Satur- 
day?" 

Joseph  became  stolid.  Like  a  statue  in  some 
cathedral  porch,  he  stood  motionless,  entirely 
absorbed  in  the  labors  of  imagination.  Sud* 
denly  he  smiled  idiotically,  and  said: 

"Monsieur,  one  was  for  the  Marquise  de  Lis- 
tomSre,  the  other  was  for  Monsieur's  lawyer." 

"You  are  certain  of  what  you  say?" 

Joseph  was  speechless.  I  saw  plainly  that  I 
must  interfere,  as  I  happened  to  be  again  in 
Eugeme's  apartment. 

"Joseph  is  right,"  I  said. 

Eugene  turned  and  looked  at  me. 

"I  read  the  addresses  quite  involuntarily, 
and—" 

"And,"  interrupted  Eugene,  "one  of  them  was 
not  for  Madame  de  Nucingen?" 
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"No,  by*  all  the  devils,  it  was  not.  Conse- 
quently, I  supposed,  my  dear  fellow,  that  your 
heart  was  wandering  from  the  rue  Saint-Lazare 
to  the  rue  Saint-Dominique." 

Eugene  struck  his  forehead  with  the  flat  of 
his  hand  and  began  to  laugh,' by  which  Joseph 
perceived  that  the  blame  was  not  on  him. 

Now,  there  are  certain  morals  to  this  tale  on 
which  young  men  had  better  reflect.  First  mis- 
take: Eugene  thought  it  would  be  amusing  to 
make  Madame  de  Listomere  laugh  at  the 
blunder  which  had  made  her  the  recipient  of  a 
love  letter  which  was  not  intended  for  her. 
Second  mistake:  He  did  not  call  on  Madame  de 
Listomere  for  several  days  after  the  adventure, 
thus  allowing  the  thoughts  of  that  virtuous 
young  woman  to  crystallize.  There  were  other 
mistakes  which  I  will  here  pass  over  in  silence, 
in  order  to  give  the  ladies  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
plaining them,  ex  professo,  to  those  who  are  un- 
able to  guess  them. 

Eugene  at  last  went  to  call  upon  the  mar- 
quise ;  but,  on  attempting  to  pass  into  the  house, 
the  porter  stopped  him,  saying  that  Madame  la 
marquise  was  out.  As  he  was  getting  back 
into  his  carriage  the  Marquis  de  Listomere 
came  home. 

"Come  in,  Eugene,"  he  said.  "My  wife  is  at 
home." 

Pray  excuse  tl^e  marquis.  A  husband,  how- 
ever good  he  may  bo,  never  attains  perfection. 
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As  they  went  up  the  staircase  Rastignac  per- 
ceived at  least  a  dozen  blunders  in  worldly 
wisdom  which  had,  unaccountably,  slipped  into 
this  page  of  the  glorious  book  of  his  life. 

When  Madame  de  ListomSre  saw  her  husband 
ushering  in  Eugene  she  could  not  help  blush- 
ing. The  young  baron  saw  that  sudden  color. 
If  the  most  humble-minded  man  retains  in  the 
depths  of  his  soul  a  certain  conceit  of  which 
he  never  rids  himself,  any  more  than  a  woman 
ever  rids  herself  of  coquetry,  who  shall  blame 
Eugene  if  he  did  say  softly  in  his  own  mind: 
"What!  that  fortress,  too?"  So  thinking,  he 
posed  in  his  cravat.  Young  men  may  not  be 
grasping,  but  they  like  to  get  a  new  coin  in 
their  collection. 

Monsieur  de  Listomere  seized  the  Gazette  de 
France,  which  he  saw  on  the  mantlepiece,  and 
carried  it  to  a  window,  to  obtain,  by  journal- 
istic help,  an  opinion  of  his  own  on  the  state 
of  France. 

A  woman,  even  a  prude,  is  never  long  em- 
barrassed, however  difficult  may  be  the  posi- 
tion in  which  she  finds  herself.  Consequently, 
when  Eugene,  interpreting,  in  favor  of  his  van- 
ity, the  refusal  to  admit  him,  bowed  to  Madame 
de  Listomere  in  a  fairly  intentional  manner, 
she  veiled  her  thoughts  behind  one  of  those 
feminine  smiles  which  are  more  impenetrable 
than  the  words  of  a  king. 

"Are  you  unwell,  madame?  You  denied  your- 
self to  visitorr." 
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"I  am  well,  monsieur." 

"Perhaps  you  were  going  out?" 

"Not  at  all." 

"You  expected  someone?" 

"No  one." 

"If  my  visit  is  indiscreet  you  must  blame 
Monsieur  le  marquis.  I  had  already  accepted 
your  mysterious  denial,  when  he  himself  came 
up,  and  introduced  me  into  the  sanctuary." 

"Monsieur  de  Listomere  is  not  in  my  confi- 
dence on  this  point.  It  is  not  always  prudent 
to  put  a  husband  in*  possession  of  certain 
secrets." 

The  firm  and  gentle  tones  in  which  the  mar- 
quise said  these  words,  and  the  imposing 
glance  which  s&e  cast  upon  Rastignac  made 
him  aware  that  he  had  posed  in  his  cravat  a 
trifle  prematurely. 

"Madame,  I  understand  you,"  he  said,  laugh- 
ing. "I  ought,  therefore,  to  be  doubly  thankful 
that  Monsieur  le  marquis  met  me;  he  affords 
me  an  opportunity  to  offer  you  excuses  which 
might  be  full  of  danger  were  you  not  kindness 
itself." 

The  marquise  looked  at  the  young  man  with 
an  air  of  some  surprise,  but  she  answered  with 
dignity: 

"Monsieur,  silence  on  your  part  will  be  the 
best  excuse.  As  for  me,  I  promise  you  entire 
forgetfulness,  and  the  pardon  which  you 
scarcely  deserve" 
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"Madame,"  said  Rastignac,  hastily,  "pardon 
is  not  needed  where  there  was  no  offense.  The 
letter,"  he  added,  in  a  low  voice,  "which  you 
received,  and  which  you  must  have  thought  ex- 
tremely unbecoming,  was  not  intended  for  you." 

The  marquise  could  not  help  smiling,  though, 
she  wished  to  seem  offended. 

"Why  deceive?"  she  said,  with  a  disdainful 
air,  although  the  tones  of  her  voice  were  gen- 
tle. "Now  that  I  have  duly  scolded  you,  I  am 
willing  to  laugh  at  a  subterfuge  which  is  not 
without  cleverness.  I  know  many  women  who 
would  be  taken  in  by  it:  'Heavens!  how  he 
loves  me!'  they  would  say." 

Here  the  marquise  gave  a  forced  laugh,  and 
then  added,  in  a  tone  of  indulgence: 

"If  we  desire  to  continue  friends  let  there  be 
no  more  mistakes,  of  which  it  is  impossible  that 
I  should  be  the  dupe." 

"Upon  my  honor,  madame,  you  are  so — fa1" 
more  than  you  think,"  replied  Eugene. 

"What  are  you  talking  about?"  asked  Mon- 
sieur de  Listomere,  who,  for  the  last  minute, 
had  been  listening  to  the  conversation,  the 
meaning  of  which  he  could  not  penetrate. 

"Oh!  nothing  that  would  interest  you,"  re- 
plied his  wife. 

Monsieur  de  Listomere  tranquilly  returned  to 
the  reading  of  his  paper,  and  presently  said: 

"Ah!  Madame  de  Mortsauf  is  dead;  your  poor 
brother  has,  no  doubt,  gone  to  Clochegourde." 

"Are    you    aware,    monsieur,"    resumed    the 
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marquise,  turning  to  Eugene,  "that  what  you 
have  just  said  is  a  great  impertinence?" 

"If  I  did  not  know  the  strictness  of  your 
principles,"  he  answered,  naively,  "I  should 
think  that  you  wished  either  to  give  me  ideas 
which  I  deny  myself,  or  else  to  tear  a  secret 
from  me.  But  perhaps  you  are  only  amusing 
yourself  with  me." 

The  marquise  smiled.  That  smile  annoyed 
Eugene. 

"Madame,"  he  said,  "can  you  still  helieve  in 
an  offense  I  have  not  committed?  I  earnestly 
hope  that  chance  may  not  enable  you  to  dis- 
cover the  name  of  the  person  who  ought  to 
have  read  that  letter." 

"What!  can  it  be  still  Madame  de  Nucingen?" 
cried  Madame  de  Listomere,  more  eager  to  pen- 
etrate that  secret  than  to  revenge  herself  for 
the  impertinence  of  the  young  man's  speeches. 

Eugene  colored.  A  man  must  be  more  than 
twenty-five  years  of  age  not  to  blush  at  being 
taxed  with  a  fidelity  that  women  laugh  at — in 
order,  perhaps,  not  to  show  that  they  envy  it. 
However,  he  replied  with  commendable  self- 
possession: 

"Why  not,  madame?" 

Such  are  the  blunders  we  all  make  at  twenty- 
five. 

This  speech  caused  a  violent  commotion  in 
Madame  de  Listomere's  bosom;  but  Rastignac 
did  not  yet  know  how  to  analyze  a  woman's 
face  by  a  rapid  or  sidelong  glance.     The  lips 
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of  the  marquise  paled,  but  that  was  all.  She 
rang  the  bell  for  wood,  and  so  constrained 
Rastignac  to  rise  and  take  his  leave. 

"If  that  be  so,"  said  the  marquise,  stopping 
Eugene  with  a  cold  and  rigid  manner,  "you 
will  find  it  difficult  to  explain,  monsieur,  why 
your  pen  should,  by  accident,  write  my  name. 
A  name,  written  on  a  letter,  is  not  a  friend's 
opera-hat,  which  you  might  have  taken,  care- 
lessly, on  leaving  a  ball." 

Eugene,  discomfited,  looked  at  the  marquise 
with  an  air  that  was  both  stupid  and  conceited. 
He  felt  that  he  was  becoming  ridiculous;  and 
after  stammering  a  few  juvenile  phrases  he  left 
the  room. 

A  few  days  later  the  marquise  acquired  un- 
deniable proofs  that  Eugene  had  told  the  truth. 
For  the  last  fortnight  she  has  not  been  seen 
in  society. 

The  marquis  tells  all  those  who  ask  him  the 
reason  of  this  seclusion:  "My  wife  has  an  in- 
flammation of  the  stomach." 

But  I,  her  physician,  who  am  now  attending 
her,  know  it  is  really  nothing  more  than  a 
slight  nervous  attack,  which  she  is  making  the 
most  of  in  order  to  stay  quietly  at  home. 
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TO  MADAME  LA  PRINCESSE  DE  BELGIOJOSO, 
NEE    TRIVULCE 

To  know  how  to  sell,  to  be  able  to  sell,  and 
to  sell!  The  public  has  no  conception  of  all 
that  Paris  owes  of  grandeur  to  those  three  as- 
pects of  one  problem.  The  dazzling  brilliancy 
of  shops,  as  rich  as  the  salons  of  the  nobility 
before  1789,  the  splendor  of  cafes,  which  often 
eclipses — and  very  easily,  too — that  of  the  neo- 
Versailles;  the  poems  of  show-windows,  pulled 
to  pieces  every  night,  reconstructed  every 
morning;  the  elegance  and  grace  of  the  young 
men  communicating  with  the  female  buyers; 
the  piquant  faces  of  the  young  girls  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  attract  the  male  customer;  lastly, 
and  most  recently,  the  vast  spaces  and  depths 
and  Babylonian  luxury  of  the  galleries,  in 
which  the  shop-keepers  monopolize  specialties 
by  collecting  them  in  one  vast  enterprise — all 
these  things  are  nothing.  They  have  merely 
pleased  the  most  greedy  and  the  most  blase 
organ  developed  in  the  human  being  since  the 
days  of  the  Romans — an  organ  the  require- 
ments of  which  have  now  become  boundless, 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  a  refined  civilization. 
That  organ  is  the  Eye  of  a  Parisian. 

That  eye  receives  and  consumes  fireworks 
costing  a  hundred  thousand  francs;  palaces  six 
thousand  feet  l*ng  and  sixty  feet  high  in  many- 
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colored  glass;  the  fairy  scenes  of  fourteen 
theaters  every  night;  ever-changing  panoramas; 
continual  exhibitions  of  masterpieces;  worlds 
of  sorrows,  universe  of  joy,  as  they  wander 
along  the  boulevards  or  tread  the  streets;  en- 
cyclopedias of  rags  at  the  carnival;  twenty 
illustrated  works  a  year;  a  thousand  carica- 
tures; ten  thousand  vignettes,  lithographs,  and 
engravings. .  That  eye  drinks  in  over  fifteen 
thousand  francs'  worth  of  gas  every  evening. 
Moreover,  to  satisfy  it,  the  city  of  Paris  spends 
annually  several  millions  in  landscape  garden- 
ing, statuary,  streets,  and  so  forth.  But  all  this 
is  nothing;  it  is  only  the  material  side  of  the 
question.  Yes,  it  is  in  our  opinion  a  very  small 
matter  compared  with  the  efforts  of  intellect, 
the  wiles,  worthy  of  Moliere's  pen,  practiced 
by  the  sixty  thousand  clerks  and  the  forty 
thousand  young  women  who  beset  the  purses 
of  customers  as  whitebait  swarm  about  the 
scraps  of  food  which  float  upon  the  waters  of 
the  Seine. 

The  Gaudissart  of  the  shop  is  fully  equal  in 
capacity,  mental  powers,  wit,  humor,  and 
philosophy  to  the  illustrious  commercial  trav- 
eler who  has  now  become  the  type  of  his  tribe. 
Out  of  the  shop,  out  of  his  line  of  business,  he 
is  like  a  balloon  without  gas;  he  owes  his  fac- 
ulties to  the  environment  of  goods  to  sell,  just 
as.  the  actor  is  sublime  only  on  the  stage.  Al- 
though, judged  by  the  other  shopmen  of  Eu- 
rope, the  French  clerk  has  far  more  education 
than  they — that  is,  he  can  talk  asphalt,  Mabille, 
polka,  literature,  illustrated  books,  railroads, 
politics,    Chamber,    and    revolution — he    is    ex- 
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cessively  dull-minded  when  he  leaves  his  coun- 
ter, his  yardstick,  and  his  selling  graces.  But 
there,  on  his  own  ground,  persuasion  on  his 
lip,  his  eye  on  his  customer,  and  shawl  in 
hand,  he  eclipses  the  great  Talleyrand;  he  has 
more  wit  than  Desaugiers,  more  cunning  than 
Cleopatra;  he  is  worth  more  than  Monrose  with. 
Moliere  to  hoot.  In  his  own  house  Talleyrand 
would  have  tricked  Gaudissart;  but  in  the  shop 
Gaudissart  would  fool  the  prince. 

Let  us  explain  this  paradox  by  an  example. 

Two  pretty  duchesses  were  chatting  in  the 
room  where  this  illustrious  statesman  was 
reading.  They  wanted  a  bracelet  and  they  were 
expecting  some  to  be  sent  for  selection  from 
the  shop  of  the  most  celebrated  jeweler  in 
Paris.  A  Gaudissart  arrived,  armed  with  three 
bracelets,  three  marvels,  before  which  the  two 
women  hesitated.  Choice! — that's  the  lightning 
of  the  intellect.  Do  you  hesitate,  unable  to 
choose?  Then  you  are  certain  to  be  mistaken. 
Taste  never  has  two  inspirations.  At  last,  after 
about  ten  minutes'  discussion,  they  appealed  to 
the  prince.  He  saw  the  two  duchesses  help- 
lessly undecided  between  the  two  finest  of  these 
ornaments — for  the  third  had  been  put  aside 
almost  from  the  beginning.  The  prince  did  not 
close  his  book,  neither  did  he  look  at  the 
bracelets,  he  watched  the  clerk. 

"Which  would  you  choose  for  the  girl  you 
like  best?"  he  said  addressing  him. 

The  young  man  pointed  to  one  of  the  two 
bracelets. 

"In  that  case,* take  the  other,"  said  the  crafti- 
est of  modern  diplomats  to  the  duchesses,  "and 
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make  two  women  happy;  and  you,  young  man, 
make  your  friend  happy  by  presenting  to  her 
the  other  in  my  name." 

The  pretty  women  smiled  and  the  shopman 
retired  gratified  by  the  present  of  the  prince; 
but  still  more  by  the  good  opinion  he  seemed 
to  have  of  him. 

Or,  let  us  follow  the  woman  seen  getting  out 
of  a  brilliant  equipage  which  has  stopped  in 
the  rue  Vivienne  before  the  door  of  one  of 
those  sumptuous  establishments  where  they 
sell  shawls.  She  is  accompanied  by  another 
woman.  Women  almost  always  start  in  cou- 
ples in  these  expeditions.  All,  on  such  occa- 
sions, will  go  through  ten  shops  before  they 
make  up  their  minds,  and  as  they  go  from  one 
to  another,  they  laugh  over  the  little  comedy 
the  clerks  have  played  on  them.  But  let  us 
examine  who  played  their  parts  best,  buyers 
or  sellers;  which  of  them  has  carried  off  the 
honors  of  the  little  vaudeville? 

When  it  is  a  matter  of  describing  the  great- 
est fact  of  Parisian  commerce,  namely,  the 
Sale,  it  is  necessary  to  produce  a  type  in  sum- 
ming up  the  question.  Now,  as  to  this,  a  shawl 
or  a  chatelaine  worth  several  thousand  francs 
would  certainly  seem  to  cause  more  emotion 
than  a  piece  of  cambric  or  a  gown  for  two  or 
three  hundred  francs.  But,  O  foreigners  of 
both  hemispheres,  should  you  ever  read  this 
physiology  of  the  counter,  know  that  such 
scenes  are  played  in  all  shops  over  a  barege  at 
two  francs,  or  a  printed  muslin  at  four  francs 
a  yard. 

TTow   can  you,   princesses   or   bourgeoises,    it 
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matters  not  which,  distrust  that  pretty  and 
very  young  man  with  velvet  cheeks  colored 
like  a  peach,  ingenuous  eyes,  and  clothed  very 
nearly  as  well  as  your — your — cousin,  let  us 
say,  a  youth  gifted  with  a  voice  as  soft  as  the 
fleecy  fabrics  he  displays  to  you?  There  are 
three  or  four  others  like  him.  Here's  one  with,  - 
black  eyes  and  a  decided  expression  of  face, 
who  says  to  you  with  an  imperious  air,  "This 
is  what  you  want."  There's  another  with  blue 
eyes  and  timid  manner  and  submissive  phrases', 
and  you  say  of  him,  "Poor  lad!  he  was  never 
born  to  be  a  shopman."  A  third  has  chestnut 
hair,  and  yellow,  laughing  eyes;  he  is  pleasant 
of  speech,  and  is  gifted  with  wondrous  activity 
and  contagious  gayety.  A  fourth  is  tawny  red, 
with  his  beard  cut  fan-shape,  stiff  as  a  com- 
munist, stern,  imposing  with  an  unbecoming 
cravat  and  curt  speech. 

These  different  species  of  shopmen,  selected 
and  adapted  as  they  are  to  the  leading  charac- 
teristics of  women,  are  the  arms  of  their  master 
— a  stout  individual  with  a  cheery  face,  rather 
bald,  possessing  the  stomach  of  a  ministerial 
deputy,  and  sometimes  decorated  with  the 
Legion  of  Honor  for  having  maintained  the 
dignity  of  French  trade.  His  lines  are  those 
of  contented  rotundity;  he  has  a  wife,  several 
children,  a  country-house,  and  a  balance  in  the 
bank.  This  personage  descends  into  the  arena 
like  a  Deus  ex  machina  when  some  too  mixed 
intrigue  requires  prompt  conclusion.  Thus  the 
female  purchaser  is  surrounded  by  kindliness, 
courtesy,  youth*  smiles,  pleasantry — all  that 
civilized  man  can  offer  of  what  is  simplest  and 
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most  deceiving,  the  whole  arranged  in  careful 
gradation  to  suit  all  tastes. 

One  word  on  the  optical,  architectural,  and 
decorative  effects  of  this  comedy — a  short,  de- 
cisive word;  a  word  of  history  written  on  the 
spot.  No.  76  rue  de  Richelieu  is  an  elegant 
shop,  white  and  gold,  draped  with  crimson  vel- 
vet, which  now  possesses  an  entresol,  through 
which  the  light  comes  full  from  the  rue  de 
Menars  as  in  a  painter's  studio,  pure,  clear,  and 
always  equable.  Where  is  the  true  Parisian 
lounger  who  has  not  admired  the  Persian,  King 
of  Asia,  who  bears  himself  so  proudly  at  the 
angle  of  that  shop  in  the  rue  de  Richelieu  and 
the  rue  de  la  Bourse,  charged  to  say  uroi  et 
orM:  "I  reign  more  tranquilly  here  than  at 
Teheran."  Five  hundred  years  hence  that  piece 
of  carving  at  the  corner  of  two  streets  might, 
were  it  not  for  the  present  immortal  analysis, 
occupy  the  minds  of  archeologists  and  give  rise 
to  volumes  in-quarto  with  diagrams  (like  those 
of  Monsieur  Quatremere  de  Quincy  on  the 
Olympian  Jupiter)  in  which  it  would  be  dem- 
onstrated that  Napoleon  was  a  Sofi  of  ancient 
Persia  before  he  was  Emperor  of  the  French. 
Well,  the  book  in  which  you  read  this  instruc- 
tive page  was  kept  and  sold  in  that  entresol; 
but  the  gorgeous  shop  laid  siege  to  the  poor 
little  place,  and,  by  force  of  banknotes,  seized 
upon  it.  The  Human  Comedy*  was  forced  to 
yield  to  the  comedy  of  cashmere  shawls.  The 
Persian  sacrificed  a  few  diamonds  in  his  crown 
to  increase  the  much  needed  light,  the  rays  of 
which  have   increased   the   sales   in   that   shop 
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one  hundred  percent,  on  account  of  their  influ- 
ence on  the  play  of  colors;  this  light  puts  into 
relief  all  shawl  seductions;  it  is  an  irresistible 
light,  truly  a  golden  ray!  Prom  that  you  may 
judge  of  the  efforts  after  scenic  effect  in  the 
shops  of  Paris. 

Let  us  return  to  those  young  shopmen  and 
their  portly  master  (who  is  received  by  the 
King  of  the  French  at  his  table),  and  to  the 
head-clerk  with  the  ruddy  beard  and  the  auto- 
cratic manner.  These  Gaudissarts  emeriti 
measure  swords  with  several  thousand  caprices 
a  week;  they  know  all  the  vibrations  of  the 
cashmere-chord  in  the  feminine  heart.  When  a 
lorette,  a  respectable  lady,  the  young  mother  of 
a  family,  a  lionne,  a  duchesse,  a  worthy  bour- 
geoise,  a  saucy  danseuse,  an  innocent  young 
girl,  a  too  innocent  foreigner  presents  herself, 
she  is  instantly  analyzed  by  these  seven  or 
eight  men,  who  have  studied  her  from  the  mo- 
ment she  laid  her  hand  on  the  knob  of  the 
door — men  whom  you  will  see  stationed  at  the 
windows,  behind  tjie  counters,  at  the  corners 
of  the  shop,  looking  as  if  they  dreamed  of  a 
Sunday's  outing;  in  fact,  if  you  examine  them, 
you  will  say  to  yourself,  "What  can  they  be 
thinking  of?" 

A  woman's  purse,  her  desires,  her  intentions, 
her  fancies  are  better  searched  in  that  one  mo- 
ment by  those  apparently  vacant  minds  than 
custom-house  officers  can  search  a  suspected 
carriage  on  the  frontier  in  three  quarters  of  an 
hour.  These  intelligent  scamps,  serious  as  a 
noble  father,  have  seen  all — the  details  of  the 
buyer's   apparel,   a   spot  of  mud   on   her  boot, 
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want  of  style  in  her  motions,  dirty  or  ill*chosen 
bonnet-strings,  the  freshness  of  the  gloves,  the 
cut  and  fashion  of  the  gown  betraying  the  in- 
telligent scissors  of  Victorine  IV,  the  bauble  of 
Froment-Meurice — in  short,  all  that  reveals  to 
a  knowing  eye  the  quality,  fortune,  and  charac- 
ter of  a  woman.  Tremble!  Never  is  this  san- 
hedrim of  Gaudissarts,  led  by  its  master,  mis- 
taken. The  ideas  of  each  are  transmitted  from 
one  to  another  with  telegraphic  rapidity,  by  the 
eye,  by  twitches  of  the  body,  by  smiles,  by  mo- 
tions of  the  lips;  observe  them,  and  youTl  be 
reminded  of  the  lighting  up  of  the  grand  ave- 
nue of  the  Champs  Elysees,  where  the  gas  flies 
from  lamp  to  lamp  precisely  as  these  ideas 
light  up  the  pupils  of  clerk  after  clerk. 

If  the  entering  customer  be  an  English 
woman,  the  gloomy  Gaudissart,  mysterious  and 
darksome,  like  a  character  out  of  Lord  Byron, 
advances.  If  it  is  a  bourgeoise,  the  oldest  of 
the  clerks  is  assigned  to  her.  He  shows  her  a 
hundred  shawls  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  he 
bewilders  her  with  colors  and  designs;  he  un- 
folds more  shawls  than  a  hawk  makes  circles 
over  a  chicken;  so,  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour, 
dizzy,  and  not  knowing  how  to  choose,  the 
worthy  woman,  flattered  and  pleased,  trusts  to 
the  shopman,  who  at  once  places  her  between 
two  hammers — that  of  her  dilemma,  and  that 
of  the  equal  seductions  of  two  shawls. 

"This,  madame,"  he  says,  "is  very  becoming; 
it  is  apple-green,  the  color  now  in  fashion,  but 
fashions  change;  whereas  this"  (the  black  or 
white,  the  sale  of  which  is  urgent)  "goes  well 
with  all  styles;  you  will  never  find  this  out  of 
fashion." 
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That  is  the  mere  ABC  of  the  trade. 

"You  would  hardly  believe  how  much  elo- 
quence is  required  in  this  devil  of  a  business," 
said,  not  long  ago,  the  head  Gaudissart  of  the 
establishment  we  have  already  mentioned,  to 
his  two  friends,  du  Ronceret  and  Bixiou,  who 
had  gone  to  the  shop  to  buy  a  shawl,  the  choice 
of  which  they  left  to  him.  "You  are  both  dis- 
creet, and  I  don't  mind  speaking  to  you  of  the 
tricks  played  by  our  patron,  who  is  certainly 
the  cleverest  man  at  the  business  I've  ever  seen. 
I  don't  mean  as  manufacturer,  for  Monsieur 
Fritot  is  first  there,  but  as  seller.  He  invented 
the  Selim  shawl,  that  is,  a  shawl  impossible  to 
sell,  which  we  sell  continually.  We  keep  in  a 
cedar  box,  very  plain,  but  lined  with  satin,  a 
shawl  worth  five  or  six  hundred  fracs,  a  shawl 
sent  by  the  Sultan  Selim  to  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon. This  shawl  is  our  Imperial  guard;  it  is 
brought  on  the  field  when  the  cause  is  nearly 
lost;  it  se  vend  et  ne  meurt  pas" 

At  this  instant  an  Englishwoman  got  out  of 
a  hired  carriage  and  entered  the  shop,  pre- 
senting a  fine  ideal  of  that  phlegmatic  coldness 
which  characterizes  England  and  all  her  so- 
called  living  products.  You  might  have  thought 
her  the  statue  of  the  Commander  advancing 
with-  slow  hops  of  an  ungainliness  manufac- 
tured in  the  families  of  England  with  national 
care. 

"An  Englishwoman,"  whispered  the  head- 
clerk  in  Bixiou's  ear,  "is  our  battle  of  Water- 
loo. We  have  women  who  slip  through  our 
fingers  like  eels;  but  we  catch  them  again  at 
the  door;  we  have  Jorettes  who  blague  us;  with 
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them  we  laugh,  for  we  hold  them  by  credit;  we 
have  undecipherable  foreign  women,  to  whom 
we  carry  shawls  at  their  lodgings,  and  with 
whom  we  come  to  an  understanding  through 
flattery;  but  the  Englishwoman!  it  is  like 
handling  the  bronze  of  Louis  XIV's  statue. 
Those  women  regard  it  as  an  occupation,  a 
duty,  a  pleasure  to  bargain.  They  put  us 
through  all  our  paces,  I  can  tell  you." 

The  Byronic  shopman  had  advanced. 

"Does  madame  desire  an  Indian  shawl,  or  one 
of  French  manufacture;   high-priced,  or — " 

"I  will  see." 

Turning  round  to  take  the  shawls  and  show 
them,  the  clerk  cast  a  significant  glance  ("What 
a  bore!")  at  his  colleagues,  accompanied  by  an 
almost  imperceptible  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

"These  are  our  finest  qualities  in  India 
shawls — red,  blue,  and  the  yellow-orange  tint; 
they  are  all  ten  thousand  francs.  Here  are 
some  at  five  thousand,  and  we  have  others  at 
three  thousand." 

The  Englishwoman,  with  an  expression  of 
stolid  indifference,  turned  her  lorgnette  on  all 
around  her  before  stie  looked  at  the  shawls,  and 
gave  no  sign  of  approval  or  disapproval. 

"Have  you  others?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  madame.  But  perhaps  madame  has  not 
quite  decided  that  she  wants  a  shawl?" 

"Yes,  quite  decided." 

The  shopman  then  fetched  three  shawls  of 
inferior  value,  but  he  spread  them  forth  solemn- 
ly, as  things  of  which  to  say,  "Attention  to 
these  splendors." 
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"Here  are  some  that  are  more  expensive,"  he 
said.  "They  have  not  yet  been  offered  for  sale ; 
they  came  by  couriers  and  were  brought  direct 
from  the  merchants  of  Lahore." 

"I  see,"  she  said.    "They  suit  me  best." 

The  clerk  remained  perfectly  grave  in  spite 
of  his.  inward  irritation,  which  now  began  to 
attack  du  Ronceret  and  Bixiou.  The  English- 
woman, cold  as  a  watercress,  seamed  to  enjoy 
her  own  slowness. 

"What  price?"  she  said,  pointing  to  a  sky-blue 
shawl  decorated  with  birds  sitting  on  pagodas. 

"Seven  thousand  francs." 

She  took  the  shawl  and  wrapped  it  round 
her,  looked  at  herself  in  the  glass  and  said,  as 
she  gave  it  back,  "No,  I  don't  like  it." 

A  long  quarter  of  an  hour  passed  in  equally 
fruitless  trials. 

'-'We  have  nothing  more,  madame,"  said  the 
shopman,  looking  at  his  master. 

"Madame  is  difficult  to  suit,  like  all  persons 
•  of  taste,"  said  the  head  of  the  establishment, 
coming  forward  with  that  shop-keeping  grace 
which  agreeably  mingles  wheedling  with  as- 
sumption. 

The  Englishwoman  took  up  her  lorgnette  and 
looked  the  merchant  over  from  head  to  foot, 
unable,  of  course,  to  comprehend  that  the  man 
was  eligible  to  the  Chamber  and  dined  at  the 
Tuileries. 

"I  have  but  one  other  shawl,  and  that  I  sel- 
dom show,"  he  continued;  "no  one  has  ever 
liked  it;  it  is  vGry  odd;  only  this  morning  I 
was  thinking  of  giving  it  to  my  wife.    Wo  havo 
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had  it  since  1805;  it  came  from  the  Empress 
Josephine." 

"Show  it  to  me." 

"Go  and  fetch  it,"  said  the  master  to  a  clerk; 
"it  is  in  my  house." 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  see  it,"  said  the  English- 
woman. 

This  answer  was  to  a  certain  extent  a  tri- 
umph, for  the  peevish  dame  was  evidently  about 
to  leave  the  shop.  She  now  made  believe  to 
look  only  at  the  shawls,  whereas  she  was  really 
looking  slyly  at  the  shopmen  and  the  two  gen- 
tlemen, sheltering  her  eyes  by  the  frame  of  her 
glasses. 

"It  cost  originally  twenty  thousand  francs  in 
Turkey,  madame." 

"Indeed!" 

"It  was  one  of  seven  shawls  sent  by  the 
Sultan  Selim  before  his  catastrophe  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  The  Empress  Josephine — 
a  Creole,  as  my  lady  knows,  and  therefore  capri- 
cious— changed  it  for  another  of  those  brought 
by  the  Turkish  ambassador,  which  my  predeces- 
sor had  in  the  meantime  purchased.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  recover  the  value  of  it,  for 
in  France  our  ladies  are  not  rich  enough;  it  is 
not  as  it  is  in  England.  The  price  of  this 
shawl  is  seven  thousand  francs,  but  its  value 
is  more  than  double  if  you  take  into  account 
the  interest — " 

"Compounded  of  what?"  said  the  English- 
woman. 

"Here  it  is,  madame." 

And  the  shopkeeper,  with  precautions  which 
the  exhibitors  of  the  Griine-gewoelbe  of  Dresden 
would  have  admired,  opened  with  a  tiny  key 
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a  square  box  of  cedar  wood,  the  shape  and  sim- 
plicity of  which  appeared  to  impress  the  Eng- 
lishwoman. From  this  box,  which  was  lined 
with  black  satin,  he  lifted  a  shawl,  worth  per- 
haps fifteen  hundred  francs,  of  a  golden  yellow 
with  black  designs,  the  startling  colors  being 
surpassed  only  by  the  fantastic  Oriental  figures. 

"Splendid !"  said  the  Englishwoman.  "It  is 
really  fine.  That  is  my  ideal  of  a  shawl;  it  is 
very  magnificent — " 

The  rest  of  her  remarks  were  lost  in  a  Ma- 
donna-like attitude  taken  to  show  off  her  cold 
eyes,  which  she  evidently  thought  handsome. 

"The  Emperor  liked  that  shawl  very  much; 
he  used  it  himself — " 

"Himself  !"  she  repeated. 

She  took  the  shawl,  draped  it  about  her,  and 
examined  herself.  The  proprietor  then  took 
the  shawl,  carried  it  to  the  light,  handled  it, 
shook  it,  made  it  glisten;  in  short,  he  played 
upon  it  as  Liszt  played  on  the  piano. 

"It  is  very  fine,  beautiful,  sweet!"  said  the 
Englishwoman,  with  a  cool  and  tranquil  air. 

Du  Ronceret,  Bixiou,  and  the  clerks  ex- 
changed looks  of  satisfaction  which  signified, 
"The  shawl  is  sold." 

"Well,  madame?"  said  the  shopkeeper  inter- 
rogatively, seeing  the  Englishwoman  absorbed  / 
in  a  sort  of  contemplation  which  was  far  too 
prolonged. 

"Decidedly,"  she  said  at  last,  "I  prefer  a  car- 
riage," 

One  and  the  same  start  passed  through  the 
silent,  listening  flerks,  as  if  some  electric 
tluid  had  touched  them. 
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"I  have  a  very  fine  one,  madame,"  replied  the 
master  of  the  shop,  tranquilly,  "I  received  it 
from  a  Russian  princess — the  Princess  Narzi- 
koff — who  left  it  to  me  in  payment  of  her  bill. 
If  madame  would  like  to  see  it  she  would,  I 
am  sure,  be  delighted  with  it.  It  has  been  used 
only  a  few  times;  there's  not  another  like  it  in 
Paris." 

The  stupefaction  of  the  clerks  was  equaled 
only  by  their  profound  admiration. 

"I  will  see  it,"  she  replied. 

"If  madame  will  wear  the  shawl,"  said  the 
shopkeeper,  "she  will  see  the  effect  in  the  car- 
riage." 

He  went  to  get  his  hat  and  gloves. 

"How  will  it  end?"  exclaimed  the  head-clerk 
as  he  watched  his  patron  handing  the  English- 
woman into  her  hired  carriage. 

The  matter  now  took  on  to  du  Ronceret  and 
Bixiou  the  attraction  of  the  end  of  a  novel, 
besides  the  especial  interest  attaching  to  all 
struggles,  even  petty  ones,  between  Prance  and 
England. 

Twenty  minutes  later  the  master  of  the  es- 
tablishment returned. 

"Go  to  the  Hotel  Lawson,"  he  said  to  a 
clerk;  "here's  the  card:  Mrs.  Noswell.  Take  the 
bill  I  will  give  you;  you  have  six  thousand 
francs  to  receive." 

"But  how  did  you  do  it?"  said  du  Ronceret, 
bowing  to  the  king  of  shopkeepers. 

"Eh!  monsieur,  I  saw  I  had  to  do  with  an 
eccentric  woman;  she  likes  to  be  remarked 
upon;  when  she  saw  that  everybody  we  passed 
looked  at  that  shawl,  she  said  to  me:  Tou  can 
keep  your  carriage,  monsieur;  I  decide  to  tafce 
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the  shawl.'  While  Monsieur  Bigorneau,"  he 
went  on,  pointing  to  the  Byronic  clerk,  "was 
showing  her  the  shawls,  I  examined  my  lady; 
she  was  looking  askance  at  you  to  see  what 
idea  you  had  of  her;  her  mind  was  much  more 
on  you  than  on  the  shawls.  These  English- 
women have  a  peculiar  distaste — for  I  can't  call 
it  taste.  They  don't  know  what  they  want,  and 
some  chance  circumstance  will  decide  them  to 
take  a  thing  they  have  been  haggling  over, 
rather  than  their  own  will.  I  recognized  her 
as  one  of  those  women  bored  with  their  hus- 
bands and  babies,  regretfully  virtuous,  seeking 
emotions,  and  always  posing  as  weeping  wiT- 
lows." 

That  is  literally  what  the  head  of  that  estab- 
lishment said. 

It  proves  that  while  in  other  lands  a  shop- 
keeper may  be  nothing  but  a  shopkeeper,  in 
France,  and  above  all  in  Paris,  he  may  be  a 
college-bred  man,  educated,  loving  either  the 
arts,  or  sport,  or  the  theater,  or  consumed  with 
a  desire  to  become  the  successor  of  Monsieur 
Cunin-Gridaine,  or  colonel  of  the  National 
guard,  or  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Seine,  or 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Commerce. 

"Monsieur  Adolphe,"  said  the  wife  of  the 
shopkeeper  to  the  little  blond  clerk,  "step  round 
to  the  cabinet-maker's  and  order  another  cedar- 
box." 

"And  now,"  said  the  head-clerk,  escorting  du 
Ronceret  and  Bixiou  to  the  door  after  they  had 
selected  a  shawl  for  Madame  Schontz,  "we  must 
hunt  among  our*  old  shawls  for  another  that 
can  play  the  part  of  the  Selim  shawl." 
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